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tions and inclinations. The patient is still capable of ' intellectual ' 
inclinations, she ' fears ' without suffering, ' desires ' without pleasure or 
distress. Such inclinations are explained as the residua of previous emo- 
tions devoid of their affective nucleus, the internal sensations. They are 
constituted, it is held, of sensations of external movements, special sense 
data, memories, ideas, judgments, reasonings, the whole capable of cohe- 
sion and systematization and of being externalized, without emotion, in 
words, mimic movements and acts. 

A further peculiarity of the patient is that she has no sense of the 
lapse of time. This the author also connects with the loss of visceral 
sensibility, and concludes that the living sense of duration, of the con- 
tinuity in succession of the daily events, is nothing but visceral sensi- 
bility. But as the patient is able at times to distinguish difference in 
rate of two compared series of beats, — though hardly after the first few 
strokes, unless the difference is very marked, — he distinguishes visceral 
duration, which extends only to some few hours, from infinite intellectual 
time, on the one hand, and from sensori-motor time, which does not 
extend beyond a few seconds, on the other. 

H. N. Gardiner. 
Smith College. 

Erzeugung hurzdcmernder Lichtreize mit Hilfe des ProjeMionsapparats. 

Karl Marbe. Archiv fur die gesammte Physiologie, Bd. 107, 1905. 

S. 585. 

The author describes an interesting and relatively inexpensive appa- 
ratus for giving simultaneous and successive visual stimuli, that admits 
of a wide range of variation. The main features are a projection appa- 
ratus, a rotating disk with motor, a screen with a small window that is 
opened and closed by an electrical release, and a revolution-counter with 
electric contacts. This apparatus without the projection lantern or the 
motor that propels the disk can be had of a Wiirzburg manufacturer for 
M. 85. Among the possibilities of this apparatus are the production of 
a ' Talbot field,' in which the intensity and duration of the light phase 
and the duration of the dark phase can be very widely varied, and beside 
it a periodically illuminated field of varying duration and intensity; of 
two Talbot fields in which a considerable range of conditions may be 
specified ; of a single field in which the duration and intensity of illumina- 
tion can be varied to almost any extent, etc. The apparatus should be 
useful in a wide variety of psychological experiments, and it is equally 
adapted for demonstration work. 

E. B. Holt. 
Harvard University. 



